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Souvenirs of Teatel* By Madame Octavia "Walton Le 
Vert. — Of all the American books which have lately been 
published about the persons, monuments, and scenery of 
Europe, this is certainly one of the most pleasing; as a guide- 
book—it is invaluable. The facts which, are recorded by Mur- 
ray with prosy monotomy, are set forth here with a charming 
gracefulness. The style is pure, flowing as it does from the 
depths of an ardent and refined imagination. Most books of 
travel lack sesthetical nnity, too often written by persons who 
Beem to be void of genuine sympathy and appreciation, 
and they consequently display only the negative capacity of a 
criticism which is always based npon foregone conclusions. In 
such works the glories of the past and of nature are stripped of 
their perennial beauties, and are represented not in their normal 
grace, but in the abnormal shape engrafted upon them in 
the camera obscura of the writer's brains. Few persons are 
unfortunately so harmoniously developed as to be able to 
throw overboard the psychological scars which circumstances 
have engrafted upon their nature ; and so traverse the globe 
with the bright vision of an untainted spirit. We extract the 
following 

" strange story told of the daughter of Baron Gros, who absolutely 
worshipped the Apollo Belvidere. It was during the period of its 
sojourn in the gallery of the Louvre. She was a dreamy, enthusiastic 
girl, and would sit for hours gazing upon the peerless statue, as though 
she could vitalize that marble bosom by the influence of her own 
burning impassioned love. Each day she came with wreaths of 
flowers, which she laid at its feet. One evening she did not return, 
and when they sought, her, she was leaning against the pedestal, her 
. face hidden by her hands; she made no answer to the repeated calls j 
and at last, upon touching her, they found her dead; utterly lifeless 
and cold, as the marble god of her adoration. Years passed by, and 
her father, honored, rich, and beloved, threw himself into the Seine. 
Thus madly perished both daughter and father." 

And this sketch of the mode of travelling in Spain (p. 2 of 
vol. 2.) : 

"Next we came to Mairena, where the great horse fairs are held, 
and where the gipsies and majos are always assembled in vast num- 
bers. Then to Carmona, a city founded by Caesar, and strongly fortified 
by the Moors. We dined there, and journeyed on slowly, although we 
had ten mules in the diligence. There was a majorat (the driver) and 
zargalis (postillions) running alongside the carriage, and beating the 
mules, which all had names. The majorat talked to them constantly, 
as though they were ' sensible brutes,' urging them on, and com- 
paring the strength and power of one with the other, in order to excite 
emulation. He would exclaim, 'Ah 1 Petronilla, will you let Catalina 
outwork you !' Then came similar admonitions to Juanita and 
Josefa, and supplications to Perilla and Mariquita to sustain their 
high reputation. The poor, meek creatures pricked up their ears 
as though they heard, but did not quicken their pace." 

The descriptions of Spain strikes ns as the most interesting, 
from the fact that they are fresher to us than those of Italy and 
other more hackneyed countries. The province of La Mancha 

* Souvenirs of Travel. By Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert. 2 
vols. New York : S. H. Goetzel & Co., 117 Fulton street. Mobile : 
33 Dauphin street. 1857. 



was found by Madame Le Vert just as it was in Don Quixote's 
time— 

u no improvement, no progress in man, beast, or earth. Now and then 
we scan a mule almost entirely hidden by the pig-skins, filled with 
wine, which he carried along to market. They were very like, in- 
deed, to those attacked by the valiant old knig-ht Constantly 
in view were great wind-mills, almost as numerous as when Don 
Quixote and his faithful squire, Sancho Panza, rode forth to fight 
them." 

The fine Arts are peculiarly congenial to the picturesque 
mind of our enthusiastic tourist. She .speaks with admiration 
of Crawford, Powers, Buchanan Bead, Ives, Gibson, Miss 
Hosmor, Page, White, Ros6iter v and Brown, whose studios she 
visited. 

We have nndnly neglected to make mention of a hand- 
some and a useful periodical called The Chicago Record, 
published monthly by James Grant Wilson, at Chicago, Ills. 
One of its attractive features is a copious digest of Art-news, 
which description of information has an important bearing upon 
the general culture of the people; in fact, more important thaii 
is generally admitted. As a sample of the Record's own con- 
tribution to the entertainment of its readers, we give the fol- 
lowing clever jeu de mots. 

"Poetry ahd Poverty. — There is something very melancholy in 
the connection — old as the world, it would seerh — between poetry and 
poverty. Nearly all the bards who have cheered our pilgrimage by their 
songs, have been 'sad dogs' themselves. Joh had always ahard^oA of 
it, and his afflictions, often made him ioii over with impatience, while 
be lived; Jeremiahwas full of lamentations; Home-r, the blind old 
man of Sigh-o, couldn't afford to travel ; Virgil kept late vigils, ' out- 
watching the bear with old Hermes ' to keep the wolf from his door ; 
Chait-cer had no tobacco to chew; Spenser couldn't afford a great 
coat; Shakespeare, in his youth, agitated his javelin at another man's 
deer, and in after life resorted to the drarn-a "to keep up his spirits ; 
Dryden dwelt in a cave where he could get ' nothing to drink;' Cowl- 
ey was dressed scantily as a monk; Gay lacked a gayety; Gold-smith 
was always on the watch for something to eat, and his jewels were in 
his writing only ; Scott couldn't pay his creditors ; the author of the 
'Excursion' never got his Works' worth; Hunt- has always been 
searching for ease and comfort, and is still on a Leigh shore ; and 
Moore, but for Whig lords, would have lived like a barbarian on some 
desolate moor. Even Torn Hood, with all his varied talents did not 
earn a lively-Hood, though his friends urned one after his death. 
Even our own Longfellow is sometimes ' short' 

" The day will never come, we fear, when poets will have plenty of 
the aurum pol-a-bile, or ' gold that makes the pot boil.* It is an 
\xn-grate~fv\ world, aa the man said when he was writing in January, 
and couldn't afford to put any coal-on. Yet, perhaps it is well, in this 
case, that it is so. Genius must feel intensely, before it can make 
others feel even superficially. The goldfinch sings the more sweetly, 
it is said, with the hot needle in its eye; and the hearts'of most men 
of genius are like the maple trees, which must be pierced before they 
will yield theirhonied treasures — like flowers, that must be crushed ere 
they will give forth all their sweetness. Had Byron, Shelley, and 
hundreds of other poets, been as happy as they could have wished, we 
should not at this day be banqueting on their * nectars sweets ;' for 
the fullness of content leaves no room for the sweet and bitter fancies 
of an imagination that finds its Hippocrene in the fount of Sorrow, 
whose source is in the heart, and can only flow when touched by the 
hand of Care." 
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Married oe Single.* — Miss Sedgwick has, in the production 
of this novel, undertaken a difficult task, and has accomplished 
it, in onr opinion, with decided success. The difficulty of the 
task consists in the fact that the characters and incidents of the 
story are illustrations of American life, a phase of society that 
presents the least pictnresqueness of any of the enlightened 
social systems of the world. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to create a story oat of European life, for there we find all the 
phenomena of human passion carried to the highest degree of 
complexity. European society, past and present, is intensely 
fascinating. A reader cannot avoid being captivated with 
romances. based upon the phenomena of human life iu Europe, 
any more than, he could fail to be impressed with the superior 
grandeur and beauty of the Alps, compared with the scenery of 
other parts of the world. It is this richness of picturesque 
material which wins our public, and renders it insensible to 
the more commonplace aspects of home life ; it is more struck 
by the kaleidoscopic wonders of foreign society than it is really 
affected by the genius of foreign writers. Miss Sedgwick's 
work, therefore, may suffer by the side of many foreign pro- 
ductions, but it is none the less admirable for artistic treat- 
ment of the subject. The characters in "Married or Single" 
are remarkably well drawn, some are more elaborately wrought 
out than others, but all are graphic. "We think the moral effect 
of the story would have been more impressive if there could 
• have been some modification of " happy endings." 

A .volume of Poems by Edgar Allan Poe will soon be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Eedfield & Go. This book will contain seve- 
ral illustrations drawn by Darley on wood, and engraved, in 
London ; also a number of Birket Foster's beautiful landscape 
vistas, besides designs by Pickersgill, Oope, H. Weir, 
Linton, etc. 



THE BOSTON "COURIER," "DWIGHrS JOURNAL OP MUSIC," ETC. 

Is publishing the following from the Boston Courier, with the prefatory com- 
ment of DvAgM 's Journal of Jfwsic, we do bo as a matter of justice to onr contri- 
butors, whose thought renders The Crayoh worthy of the manly and generous 
notice which the writer awards to it. We believe that such an enlightened evi- 
dence of The Orator's value from an influential organ like the Boston Courier, 
will be gratifying to them ; for our own' part we feel grateful that onr toilsome 
labors are recognized by one so well qualified to judge of thera. We also feel 
honored In being associated with a journal as excellent as that of JhoighCs Jour- 
nal of Music. From the first day we saw the journal we have read each issue 
with profit and constantly increasing admiration, and the more experience shows 
ns what Is required In conducting a periodical, the more are we Impressed with 
the taste, and judgment, and literary ability with which this journal is edited. 
An increase in Its circulation would be a matter of as much pleasure to us as an 
Increase In that of our own journal. 

We heartily indorse the following warm recommendation, which we 
find in the Boston Courier, of that excellent Art journal, The 
Crayon, and we must own to not a little pride as well as gratitude at 
finding the name of our own journal coupled with it in the same honorable 
mention, and upon the same high grounds. We shall have the vanity 
to. copy the article entire, partly in duty to The Crayon, but partly 
that the chance reader into whose hands this number of our paper 
may fall, may see what some of the most respected authorities in Art 
and Literature think of us, and of the duty of a music-loving public 
to support a high-toned journal of Music : 

"Are our readers aware of the existence of a journal called 'The 

* Harper & Brothers : New York. 2 vols. 



Crayon?' It is published once a month by W. Hollingsworth, 373 
Broadway, New York; and N. D. Cotton, 272 Washington street, is 
the agent here. Each number is a quarto of thirty-two pages ; and 
the subscription is three dollars a year. The object of this journal, 
as stated in the prospectus, is ' to furnish valuable papers on diverse 
subjects, including essays and reviews on Art, Science, and Literature, 
with interesting and amusing correspondence, both foreign and domes- 
tic: also tales, sketches of scenery, and sketches of social life, besides 
a great variety of comment on books, and a gossip about Art through- 
out the country. Special attention is given to Architecture and Land- 
scape- Gardening, the two most popular departments of Art of the day.' 
The object thus set forth has been most distinctly attained. The 
Crayon does furnish * valuable papers on diverse subjects.' There 
wilt be found in its columns vigorous original thinking, goodw riting, 
pleasant sketches of travel, and sound criticism on works of Art. Its 
standard is high; the rules by which it judges are severe and ideal i 
and there is, perhaps, a little exclusiveness in its point of view — 
though tastes would differ in this regard. But it has character — 
spirit — a distinct set of principles, which it stands by — and, in gene- 
ral, uncommon literary merit. At this moment there is appearing in 
its columns a remarkable series of papers on Greek Art, called 'The 
Torso,' from the German of Adolph Stahr. We have never read any- 
thing on the subject which, we think, on the whole, quite equal to 
these articles, so far as they have gone. 

" And now that our hand is in, we wish to call attention to a jour- 
nal dealing with kindred subjects, and conducted in a kindred spirit, 
and this is Dwigkfs Journal of Music, published at 21 School street, 
Boston, appearing once a week, and sold for two dollars a year, or 
two dollars and a half by carrier. This, too, is an excellent paper; 
conducted with energy and independence, and never without valuable 
and interesting matter. The Crayon and Dwig/tt's Journal have 
points of resemblance and sympathy, not merely in the fact that they 
both deal with Art, hut also in the further fact that they look at Art 
from the same high point of view. Their conceptions and estimates 
of Art are lofty, ideal, and intellectual : they regard it not as a 
luxury or an entertainment merely, but as an influence and a power 
commissioned to exalt and purify humanity, and to brace it for the 
discharge of its appointed duties. The Journal stands by Bach and 
Beethoven as against Donizetti and Verdi, though not unjust to these 
last; The Crayon has a decided inclination towards Pre-Puaphaelit- 
ism, and is rather more than just to the professors of that austere and 
intellectual school. We do not object to this: the tendency of the 
times is towards the voluptuous, the sensual, or the merely entertain- 
ing in Art; and we are well content to have periodicals that lean 
backward a little the other way. 

" Considering the present state of business and politics in the city 
of New York, we think it a noticeable fact that a journal of such 
lofty ideality, and of such spiritual views of Art, as The Crayon 
should be published there; and it should serve, as far as it goes, to 
modify the hasty generalizations we are inclined to draw from a few 
marked phenomena. Masses of men are neither so good nor so bad 
as they seem. We hold it to be the first duty of every good man, 
good citizen, and head of a family, to subscribe for the Boston Courier. 
We doubt if any man can be saved who neglects to do so: But after 
this solemn and imperative obligation is discharged, the next best 
thing be can do is to subscribe for The Crayon and the Journal of 
Music. Mind, we say both, and not merely one. The rule of inter- 
pretation which substitutes 'or ' for ' and ' is not here admissible. 

" The above observations are spontaneous and unsolicited : they are 
not called forth by a ' Please notice ' in the corner. We have sub- 
scribed to both these journals from the beginning, and paid for them, 
and we wish all persons of taste, and ' the rest of mankind,' to go and 
do likewise." 



